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From the Editor 


N December 26, 1956, the Music 

Teachers National Association 
was eighty years old, This Associa- 
tion, now in its eighty-first year, has 
never had, as far as we know, a defi- 
nite history written about it. It 
seems to us that such a history would 
be acceptable as a doctoral disserta- 
tion in many of the institutions of 
higher education in this country. In 
fact, as we see it, there is certainly 
enough material here for at least four 
such dissertations, each one of which 
would cover a twenty year span of 
MTNA history. 

Such a dissertation could take the 
form of either a straight history of 
MTNA, or could show the relation- 
ship between MTNA’s history and 
what the Association has accom- 
plished for music and musicians in 
this country. 

The doctoral candidates who would 
undertake the writing of such a dis- 
sertation would need to have access 
to all Volumes of Proceedings and to 
all MTNA publications, and would 
certainly want to interview the peo- 
ple who have been active in MTNA 
work, 

’The men and women who know a 
great deal about MTNA do not have 
the time to undertake the writing of 
such a document. It can be done 
only by doctoral candidates who can 
devote many hours each day to re- 
search, interviews, and writing. 

The time to begin the research 
needed for writing the history of 
MTNA is now. Delaying the under- 
taking of such research will only 
mean that information and facts 
about the Association which are now 
stored only in the minds of some of 
MTNA’s elder statesmen will not be 
available to those undertaking such 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The fairy tale is ended. The child has finished with 
listening. The hard reality of a rainy afternoon drowns 
the little dream that the world rings with laughter alone. 

There'll always be rainy afternoons, for the child and 
the woman she becomes. There'll be days when she'll be 
cut off from the outside world. 

These are days for tapping an inner source, for happi- 
ness truly springs from within us. 

This year nearly three million children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 will spend too many idle, insecure hours. 
But these and millions more could know the joys of fre- 
quent laughter...if every mother knew how to do more 
fully what she so earnestly longs to do: teach her child 
how to live happily. For though idleness breeds unrest, 
to be occupied at even the simplest task can exhilarate 
the body and set the restless mind at peace. 

Here is one suggestion for keeping happily busy—one 
which 27 million children and grownups are already 
following. They play musical instruments. Over half of 
them, 19 million, like the piano best with its wide range 
of beautiful, tonal harmonies. 

If you would give your child a recess from idleness, an 
escape from the unhappiness of being a ‘‘do-nothing”’... 
if you would enrich the solitary hours and stimulate the 
surge of happiness that comes from within, we invite you 
to learn of the joys of music...we invite you to write for 
our free booklet, ““The Parents’ Primer.” 

“The Parents’ Primer”’ tells you most of the things you 
want to know about children and music. Six or eight is 
old enough for beginning lessons...and the teens are 


Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 





young enough. And “play,” not practice, is the word 
today. Piano teachers have discovered simplified methods 
that make fun out of the beginner’s musical experiences. 
Your local teacher will be happy to tell you about them. 

We urge you to make sure the piano you buy gives you 
everything a piano should. Compare the Acrosonic 
Spinet by Baldwin with all others before you decide. 

Compare its exclusive Fu// Blow action, its lightning 
response. Compare its full volume—its magnificent tone. 
Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic offers you a 
wide choice of handsome traditional and contemporary 


. . - . 
styles in the exact finish for your decor. 


Visit your Baldwin dealer 
for a demonstration. He'll 
arrange financing, if de- 
sired. For your free copy of 
“The Parents’ Primer,’’ 
write now to: 

Baldwin Piano Company, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 





America’s first family in music 





(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’ and other 
leading magazines...forcefully bringing to the attention of parents everywhere the important part music 


—particularly piano music—can play in molding the lives of children.) 


EVERAL weeks ago | received a 

letter in which the writer expressed 
concern over the reception which 
members might give to the increase 
in national dues, I feel sure that 
you understand why we had to raise 
the national dues, but I can well un- 
derstand how individual members 
might feel that such a raise was not 
justified. Since you will undoubtedly 
be asked about this situation, it 
occurred to me that | might be able 
to present some additional facts of 
which the typical member in any state 
might not be aware. We always hope 
that we carry the full story of MTNA 
to the membership, but when dealing 
with over eight thousand six hundred 
people it is not surprising that some 
people do not hear the full story. 

The point in Mr. Blank’s letter 
which interested me was his statement 
that some people felt that they were 
not getting much for the two dollars 
which came to the national associa- 


tion. I had a feeling that if I could 


sit down with someone like that and 
explain a few things, he might feel 
much differently. For example, I 
would point out that the difference 
between the national association’s 
program and that of any given state 
lies in the fact that the national as- 
sociation tries to do those things 
which will benefit all music teachers, 
things which the state association is 
unable to do because of lack of means 
and facilities. The publication of 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER is 
an excellent example of a nation wide 
activity which few states could carry 
on. One has but to remember the 
subscription cost for any good pro- 
fessional magazine to realize that the 
three dollars which will be sent to 
MTNA beginning in September is no 
more than one would expect to pay 
for a good journal. I am sure that 
you will agree that AMT has grown 
into a fine publication. 


National Strength 


Private teachers are independent 
professional people, and traditionally 
they have had little to fear from re- 
strictions set up by local or state 
governments, Yet, within the last 
three years, efforts have been made 
to set up licensing fees on the city 
level and in every situation MTNA 
has opposed this action. For ex- 
ample, several years ago a strong ef- 
fort was made to set up licensing laws 
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on the state level in New York State. 
We cannot claim that MTNA blocked 
this action, but MTNA did swing its 
weight against the action. This pro- 
vides an example of a type of service 
which MTNA renders through its spe- 
cial committee on Laws and Legisla- 
tion. Past President John Crowder. 
Chairman of that committee, has pre- 
sented one article in AMT dealing 
with some of the legal aspects of the 
private teacher’s profession, and we 
are presently compiling a small bro- 
chure devoted to this important mat- 
ter. We do not claim that we alone 
are able to swing state legislatures or 
city councils, but we do know that 
when teachers encounter these situa- 
tions the weight and authority of a 
powerful national organization helps 
greatly. One might ask if a state asso- 
ciation can handle such things alone. 
I would say “yes” on the local and 
state level, but we have learned that 
it takes an organization which is 
powerful on the national level to 
make a lasting impression. 


Congressional Action 


While considering this matter of 
the provision of legal assistance for 
teachers, the members should know 
that both directly and also through 
our membership in the National 
Music Council we are in touch with 
all Congressional action which af- 
fects music and the fine arts. Bulle- 
tins from several Congressmen pass 
through my hands at regular inter- 
vals, Here again, the individual mem- 
ber is receiving a kind of service 
which remains unpublicized. As a 
matter of fact, our work with the Na- 
tional Music Council, the only feder- 
ally chartered musical association in 
this country, serves the private 
teacher in many ways. Within the 
past year we have worked on a bill 
to secure book rates for mailing sheet 
music, and also on another bill aimed 
at the blocking of restrictive tariffs 
on the import of stringed instruments. 
If space permitted, other examples 
could be cited. 





Another example of nation wide 
service has been MTNA’s effort to 
compile information concerning 
teacher certification. MTNA has 
always taken the stand that certifica- 
tion should be the responsibility of 
each individual state. At the same 
time it was recognized that a distinct 
service could be rendered to all states 
if MTNA could assemble the various 
certification plans and make this in- 
formation available for everyone. 
This has been done, and the series of 
articles which has been presented in 
AMT provides the information which 
many people wanted. [ will not claim 
that a state association could not have 
done this, but no state association 
seemed interested in doing it because 
it was generally agreed that the na- 
tional association could do it better. 


Recent History 


One source of misunderstanding 
about MTNA lies in the fact that not 
enough people know its history, par: 
ticularly its recent history. It was at 
the last national meeting in Cincinnati 
that the latest historic event took 
place: the present Constitution was 
adopted. I regret that more people 
cannot realize how different MTNA 
is now from what it was before that 
meeting. MTNA is no longer an in- 
dependent national association which 
accepts state associations as affiliates. 
It is just the opposite; it is a con- 
federation of state associations which 
do not accept individual members ex- 
cept in unaffiliated states, In your 
state, as in every affiliated state, no 
teacher can belong to MTNA without 
first belonging to your state associa- 
tion. There is no phase of our busi- 
ness but what has been changed. Less 
than eight per cent of the members 
are situated in unaffiliated states, and 
even now that percentage is growing 
smaller because two more states are 
organizing associations for affiliation, 
Idaho and Maryland. This has placed 
MTNA’s future squarely up to the 
activities of the states associations. It 


(Continued on page 20) 
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greatest carry-over of 


music from school to community life’’ 


(Quoted from the valuable new publication, ‘’Key- 
board Experience and Piano Class Instruction” 
Published by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., Price $1.00) 


The Music and Education Department of the Wurlitzer Company 
offers the following to Music Educators throughout the nation: 


1. Piano Teaching Workshops 4. “Careers in Music With Piano Background” Poster 


2. Free Showing of “Pianorama” Film 5. “Piano Teaching as a Profession” Poster 


3. New “Piano in Today’s Schools” Booklet ©. Periodic Bulletins on Class Piano Activities 


7. Counsel and Services of Fay Templeton Frisch 








Should you have any questions or problems, \gyggr-""""-- 
please write to Wurlitzer, attention of the The Wurlitser Company 
Music and Education Department. Music and Education Dept. 957, DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me information on the following, 


Wortilzer 2+ 


NAME = 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 





ADDRESS 





CITY —____—-—— STATE 
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hi. 


(This is the first of a series of four 
radio broadcast scripts used in the 
spring of 1957 in the Yale Reports 
Series broadcast over radio station 
WTIC, Hartford, Connecticut. These 
four scripts deal with “The Place of 
Music in Education,” and are re- 
printed here with the permission of 
Dean Luther Noss of the Yale School 
of Music, and the Yale University 
News Bureau. 

While the texts were intended to be 
heard, and not to be read, we feel that 
our readers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to read and think over the 
ideas expressed herein.) 


ULLINS: To extend knowledge 
far and wide is one of the pur- 
poses of a university. To educate 
and inform as well as to entertain is 
the task of enlightened broadcasting. 
To achieve these goals WTIC in co- 
operation with Yale University brings 
you each week YALE REPORTS. 
Hello, Everyone, this is Bernard 
Mullins welcoming you to the sixty- 
second edition of YALE REPORTS. 
and the first in our transcribed series 
on THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN EDU- 
CATION, featuring members of the 
Yale music faculty under the direc- 
tion of Professor Luther Noss, Dean 
of the Yale School of Music and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Music. The recent announcement by 
Yale that the School of Music will 
change from an undergraduate to a 
professional graduate school has 
raised the question in many people’s 
minds about the place of music in our 
educational institutions. Do we teach 
enough music in our universities? 
Should there be greater emphasis on 
music? Why a professional music 
school in a university? What is the 
role of the conservatories? We hope 
to answer some of these questions in 
the next sevenal weeks. And now let’s 
begin with a discussion of MUSIC AS 
A PROFESSION, with our editor. 
Edith Kerr and Professor Noss. 
Kerr: Thank you, Mr. Mullins. | 
think the only way to tackle a subject 
as vast as the place of music in our 
education is to explain that the teach- 
ing of music at a university, like the 
teaching of art, is divided into two 
parts: the teaching of music to the 
professional musician and the teach- 
ing of music to the non-professional 
as part of his general educational ex- 
perience. Mr, Noss, I heard you say 
recently that the profession of music 
today demands most thorough and 


MUSIC AS A PROFESSION 


the past. would you care to defend 
that statement? 

Noss: Mrs. Kerr, I could probably 
best illustrate my point by playing 
you an excerpt from Alessandro Scar- 
latti’s St. John’s Passion. (thirty 
second excerpt from beginning of 
Scarlatti’s St. John’s Passion) 

Kerr: Admittedly this is a lovely 
piece of music, but how does it prove 
your point? 

Noss: Well, what you just heard 
is a demonstration of the modern 
music professional at his very best. 
To begin with the work was recovered 
from obscurity by a Yale scholar. 
edited and transcribed for modern 
performance by others, conducted and 
performed by still others—with the 
exception of a few of the performers, 
all done here at Yale, All involved 
had to be more than ordinary skilled 
practitioners to accomplish the job. 
They needed a deep and broad un- 
derstanding of the many technical. 
stylistic, historical factors concerned 
in the production. 

Kerr: And is this sort of perfection 
often demanded of a professional to- 
day? 

Noss: Absolutely, it is expected of 
him. 

Kerr: I would like to get back to 
the definition of “the professional” 
for a moment, Mr. Noss. Is any prac- 
ticing musician a professional? 

Noss: No, not as I am using the 
term professional. A_ professional 
musician is not the part-time prac- 
titioner; the semi-professional; the 
lawyer by day and oboe player by 
night; the week-end organist; the 
Saturday night dance band player. 
These are good people, most of them 
members of the musicians’ union, 
often very good musicians, but they 
are not professionals in the full sense. 

Kerr: But aren’t they regarded as 
musicians by the public? Once they 
belong to the union they aren’t ama- 
teurs, are they? 

Noss: It is a very confusing busi- 
ness, and the public tends to lump all 
these part-time musicians, the week- 
end piano teacher, and the others I 
mentioned, Consequently there are 
some curious impressions abroad 
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is one of the reasons which leads 
many parents to quake at the thought 
of their sons and daughters becoming 
“musicians.” 

Kerr: You mean they don’t regard 
the profession as a respectable full- 
time occupation? 

Noss: Well, I am afraid that’s true 
on the part of quite a few people. But 
the fact is that the professional musi- 
cian is a full time practitioner of his 
occupation. A person who devotes 
full time to the profession of music 
earns his whole livelihood by it; he 
has had a comprehensive training in 
all of its areas, specialized training in 
one or more of these areas. In or- 
der to be a professional in this sense 
he requires training, talents, skills. if 
you like, comparable to those de- 
manded by other professions, such as 
law, medicine, engineering, etc. 

Kerr: Isn’t the type you describe 
usually a performer, a “star” so to 
speak, or a member of an orchestra? 

Noss: This is another misconcep- 
tion. A very small fraction of the 
full-time professionals I speak of are 
the “star” solo and ensemble per- 
formers; if this small group were to 
be considered as representing the pro- 
fession it would have to be said that 
there is virtually NO profession of 
music. Unfortunately our concert 
economy is easily satisfied with but 
a few such performers. 

Kerr: What then does the bulk of 
the full time professionals do? 

Noss: By far the largest group of 
professional musicians are those in- 
volved in some form of teaching: 
school, college, university, or private 
studios. There are many variants of 
this, depending upon the special in- 
terests of the individual: perform- 
ance, composition, scholarship. 
Teaching is the surest economic base 
of operation for the professional— 
and an essential one for the sake of 
his art. 

Kerr: How do you mean? 

Noss: Well, the vast majority of 
our better composers and performers 
today in this country carry on their 
professional work while at the same 
time serving as teachers. And it isn’t a 
case of “those who ‘can’ do and those 
who ‘can’t’ teach” either. In our 
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present society there is no provision 
for sustaining the “Artist” (with a 
capital A) and freeing him from the 
duty to work like everyone else. 

Kerr: And it’s probably a good 
thing, too? 

Noss: I think so. This conception 
of the “artist” as a man set apart is 
a 19th century aberration, the sooner 
forgotten the better. Today’s great 
composers and performers are hard 
working, skilled craftsmen who know 
they are in a tough, competitive pro- 
fession. Some of the lesser lights fail 
to realize this and they dim in a 
hurry, 

Kerr: In addition to the qualities 
you described, what does it take to be 
a professional musician today, Mr. 
Noss? 

Noss: In the “star” category we 
mentioned earlier—unquestioned and 
rare talent. This happens so infre- 
quently and applies to so few that 
we need not consider it further here. 
For the rest of us—the bulk of pro- 
fessional or would-be professional 
musicians—not only musical talent 
and accomplishment, but also intel- 
lectual aptitude and accomplishment 
are a prerequisite to any form of suc- 
cess. This means intensive training 
in all the professional skills neces- 
sary to one’s specialty and also a thor- 
ough knowledge of music theory, his- 
tory and literature. All this plus the 
broadest possible educational and 
cultural background, 

Kerr: Why does it take all this? 

Noss: There are many and varied 
reasons for it. To begin with, we 
note the phenomenal increase in the 
number of musical publications, 
representing music of all periods. It 
is no longer sufficient for the profes- 
sional to know the music of the 
standard classical literature. We 
have gone far beyond that. The pro- 
fessional today must be as familiar 
with the music of the 13th and 14th 
centuries as he is with that of the 
19th, 

Kerr: That can certainly be born 
out by many of the concert programs 
of colleges and universities. 

Noss: That’s right, very few of 
these include only the 19th century 
composers, for even the audience has 
gone beyond that. Another proof of 
this is the vast amount of music of all 
periods being recorded and articles in 
the better music periodicals. To keep 
even remotely abreast of all this re- 
quires intensive preparation and con- 
tinued study. Unless today’s profes- 
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sional does so he’s soon left behind, 
for the younger professionals are be- 
coming more and more aware of this 
responsibility. Music talent is essen- 
tial but not sufficient in itself—nor 
is purely technical training enough. 

Kerr: What may the professional 
musician be called upon to do? 

Noss: If he’s a performer: play 
solo, ensemble, accompany. sight- 
read, transpose, improvise, edit, ar- 
range, compose, talk about music, or 
write about music, conduct, teach, 
and so forth. Take a young pianist, 
for example, who takes a job on a 
faculty of a college. He is expected 
to be a good solo player, to teach 
the piano, but also perhaps to teach 
a class in theory and conduct one of 
the choral organizations in the col- 
lege. In order to hold on he must 
keep up with developments in theory 

and they are coming thick and 
fast—he must also show knowledge 
of the choral repertoire, These as- 
signments were relatively simple not 
so long ago, but not now. 

Kerr: And I suppose the same 
would apply to the composer, or a 
critic, or scholar? 

Noss: Yes, if he’s a composer he 
is required to compose, edit, arrange. 
transcribe, perform, talk and write 
about music and conduct, teach, etc. 
And if he is primarily a scholar, he 
not only does his research work, but 
will probably be expected to perform, 
conduct and teach. 

Kerr: Are all these things taken for 
granted in a professional musician? 

Noss: They should be from a com- 
petent professional. In addition to 
that he is often required to exercise 
his critical and anafytical abilities in 
a variety of ways. And he is expected 
to be a well-rounded, well-educated 
and well-informed individual who 
knows what is happening in the world 
around him—politically, socially, 
economically, as would a member of 
any other profession, 

Kerr: In other words, he’s a far 
cry from the rather limited one-sided 
longhair? How is this model pro- 
fessional best trained, Mr. Noss? 

Noss: “The star”’—the unusually 
gifted person—is often trained pri- 
vately; there are good schools avail- 
able which offer special technical 
training suited to these students. 
These prodigious talents are generally 
endowed with intelligence as well. 
Their non-musical education need not 
always be formal; they are certain to 
gain it in one way or another, and it 





shouldn’t be and never is measured 
by academic degrees. The fact re- 
mains that one cannot be a great per- 
former and at the same time not be 
a highly intelligent, educated and cul- 
tured person as well, 

Kerr: What about the rest, the class 
just below the unusually gifted, “star” 
material ? 

Voss: For the rest of us, a broader. 
more comprehensive training is 
needed. In my opinion a college o1 
a university provides the best oppor- 
tunity for the most effective prepara- 
tion. Some may get excellent train- 
ing as undergraduates working for a 
B.A. degree. There are many fine 
music departments in our colleges to- 
day—a great advance in quality has 
been seen in the past 25 years. Pro- 
fessional studies at the advanced level 
can be pursued at several of our lead- 
ing universities. 

Kerr: Isn’t this contrary to the be- 
lief or tradition of separate music 
schools, or conservatories? What is 
the idea behind a professional music 
school in a university? 

Noss: 1 hope to get into this sub- 
ject next week when I return with 
my colleague, Professor Quincy Por- 
ter—a true professional musician—a 
distinguished composer, violist, con- 
ducter, teacher. But now let me just 
say briefly that any professional 
school can provide a better service 
in a community of learning, which a 
university is, and to point up what 
we've been saying let’s hear a little 
more of the Scarlatti, which, as I said 
earlier, is a demonstration of the 
modern music professional at his 
best. a ake 





Music — Scarlatti: Passion 

Kerr: Thank you, Mr. Noss, and 
we're looking forward to having you 
with us again next week on YALE 
REPORTS. 

Mullins: You've been listening 
ladies and gentlemen, to Part One of 
the YALE REPORTS series on THE 
PLACE OF MUSIC IN EDUCA- 
TION. 

This is Bernard Mullins, inviting 
you to listen next Sunday evening al 
6:15 when Professor Noss will return 
with Professor Quincy Porter to dis- 
cuss TRAINING FOR THE MUSIC 
PROFESSION. The following Sun- 
day Professor Noss and Professot 
Beekman Cannon will be on hand to 
talk about MUSIC IN COLLEGE. 


Scripts of the entire series will be 


. (Continued on page 21) 





HE College Entrance Form of 

the Aliferis Music Achievement 
Test was administered nationally in 
1950. Following the standardization 
of the test and the development of 
national norms, studies were made to 
measure the validity of the test and 
analyses were prepared from other 
available information. 

To ascertain how well the test 
measured what we claimed it meas- 
ured, correlations were prepared be- 
tween achievement on the Aliferis 
Test at college entrance and later suc- 
cess in various areas of college music 
study. Secondly, since the test form 
also included a questionnaire which 
provided information regarding the 
student’s pre-college music study and 
experience, it was possible to ‘make 
an analysis of the student’s back- 
ground in relation to success on the 
\liferis Test. Thus. by using both 
the test scores and the information 
provided by the questionnaire, we 
have been able to compare achieve- 
ment on the Aliferis Test with pre- 
college music study and success in 
several areas of college music study. 

Description of the Aliferis Music , 

Achievement Test, College 
Entrance Form 

The purpose of the test is to meas- 
ure one of the basic skills which all 
good musicians display. This fun- 
damental aspect of musicianship is 
the ability to hear with the inner ear 
what is seen in notation and to visua- 
lize the notation of music that is 
heard. Musicians describe this skill 
in hearing-recognition as being able 
“to hear with the eyes” and “to see 
with the ears.” We have casied this 
achievement auditory-visual discrimi- 
nation. 

The Aliferis Test measures the 
ability to identify from notation 
music that is heard played on the 
piano. The test material is presented 
according to the three organizing 
forces of music: melody, harmony, 
and rhythm, The Melodic section 
presents intervals of two tones and 
groups of four tones; the Harmonic 
section presents four-voiced chords 
and idiomatic progressions of three 
chords; and the Rhythmic section 
presents one-beat figures and two- 
heat combinations of figures. 


Analysis of Pre-College 
Instrumental Study 
(Statistical work involved in the de- 


James Aliferis is Choral Director and Professor of 
Graduate Composition at the University of Minnesota. 


The Aliferis Music Achievement Test 
by James Aliferis 


velopment of the Aliferis Tests has 
been prepared by the University of 
Minnesota Bureau of Institutional 
Research, under the supervision of 
the Director, J. E. Stecklein.) 

Fig. 1. Pre-college major instrument 
study according to private and non- 
private instruction 


Freshmen music majors 

NASM, 1950 7.010 
Freshmen who took Ali- 

feris Test, College En- 

trance form 1.936 


Freshmen with pre-col- 
lege private major in- 
strument study 1.479 
Freshmen with no pre- 
college private major 
instrument study 157 


In 1950. the Aliferis Test was ad- 
ministered throughout the country in 
68 four-year colleges, universities. 
and conservatories, all members of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Of the 7,010 freshmen 
music majors who entered school that 
fall. 1.936 took the Aliferis Test. Be- 
sides taking the test, these students 
completed a questionnaire which pro- 
vided information regarding pre-col- 
lege experience and music study, in- 
cluding instruction on the student's 
major instrument. Of the 1.936 stu- 
dents tested, 1,479 stated that they 
had had pre-college private lessons on 
an instrument or voice. The re- 
maining 457 reported no private in- 
struction. (These students no doubt 
learned their instrument from some 
form of group instruction, group par- 
ticipation, or were self-taught.) For 
the purpose of this analysis, instru- 
ments were grouped into six cate- 
gories: String, (violin, viola, cello 
and string bass), Woodwind, (flute. 


oboe. clarinet, bassoon and _ saxo- 
phone), Brass, (trumpet, French 


horn, baritone, and tuba), Percus- 
sion, (timpani and miscellaneous per- 
cussion instruments), Piano, (piano, 
organ and accordion), and Voice. 
Examination of the questionnaires 
of the students who had studied pri- 
vately showed that wide variations 


existed in the amount of pre-college 
training that they had received. This 
was true within a group as well as 
between groups. To create a basis 
for comparison, students were se- 
lected whose training was equal to or 
greater than the average amount for 
the members of their instrumental 
group. This selection resulted in 892 
students (about 60% of the 1.479) 
who had studied more than or the 
same amount as the average for their 
respective groups. 

Fig. 2. Distribution of college 
freshmen music students (NASM 
1950) with pre-college private in- 
struction according to major instru- 
ment groups and average years of 
study. 


Major instrumental N Average 


groups number of 


years of 

study 
Piano 173 6 
Voice 183 3 
Brass 96 5 
Woodwind 8 5 
String 50 6 
Percussion 9 6 

Total $92 


Fig. 2. shows that the Piano group 
comprises more than one-half of all 
the students; Voice is about one- 
fifth; Brass, Woodwind, and String 
groups are still smaller, and Percus- 
sion is only about 1%. 

Having established this group of 
music students with pre-college ap- 
plied instruction, we will now ex- 
amine their scores on the Aliferis 
Test to see if significant differences 
in achievement exist according to in- 
strumental groups. 


Achievement on Aliferis College 
Entrance Test, According 
to Major Instrumental 
Group 


Fig. 3. Mean scores on the Aliferis 
Test at college entrance, 1950, ac- 
cording to major instrument group 
with private instruction. 
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Instrumental N Melodic 

Groups 
String 50 16.12 
Piano 173 14.28 
Woodwind 8 12.59 
Brass 96 11.53 
Voice 83 11.39 
Percussion 9 9.10 
Combined 

Groups 892 13.29 
National mean 

scores for 4- 

vear colleges 1936 12.4 


In Melodic recognition, Strings are 
highest: the Piano group is second; 
Woodwind, Brass, and Voice are 
about equal: and Percussion is 
lowest, Woodwinds are at the Na- 
tional Mean, with Piano and Strings 
well above, Brass and Voice just be- 
low; and Percussion well below. As 
a group. students with private in- 
struction score well above the Na- 
tional Mean. 

In Harmonic recognition. the 
Piano group scored highest, followed 
by Strings. Woodwinds, Brass, Voice. 
all quite close together, and Percus- 
sion at the bottom. Once again, 
Woodwinds coincide with the Na- 
tional Mean. Students with private 
instruction did not score as far above 
the National Mean in harmonic 
recognition as they did in melodic 
recognition. 

In Rhythmic recognition, Wood- 
winds, Brass, Percussion, and Strings 
follow one another closely. A larger 
interval brings the Piano group and 
an even larger interval the Voice 
group. The National Mean coin- 
cides with Piano, which is the second 
lowest group of performers. All of 
the three test sections, students with 
private instruction show the smallest 
difference from the National Mean in 
rhythmic recognition. 

Finally, in overall recognition or 
Total scores, Strings are the con- 
spicuous leaders, Piano and Wood- 
winds second, the Brass group is 
third, and Voice and Percussion are 
the lowest. Brass coincides with the 
National Norm, putting Woodwinds. 
Piano and Strings above. and Voice 
and Percussion below. As a group, 
students who studied privately before 
coming to college scored well above 
the National Mean. 


One, Two, and Four Year 
Validation Studies of the 
Aliferis Test 
The analysis of scores on the 
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Harmonic Rhythmic Total 
t.é2 12.78 36.62 
8.36 11.99 34.63 
7.14 13.49 33.22 
6.34 13.32 31.20 
6.36 10.37 28.12 
5.20 13.00 27.30 
1.39 11.99 32.83 
7.1 11.6 31.1 


Aliferis Test in relation to pre-college 
private applied study was conducted 
for the freshmen who entered school 
the fall of 1950. Since then, we have 
followed these students 
through their entire college career, 


some of 


comparing their record of success 
(H.P.R.) with the achievement that 
they made on the Aliferis Test when 
they entered college. 

Comparison of music test scores 
with music grades provides one type 
of measure of a music test’s validity. 
Close agreement of music grades and 
test scores indicates that a music 
test is measuring an activity that 
music teachers also are taking into 
account in their grading. Conversely. 
if a music test measures only musical 
achievement and not academic suc- 
cess, the grades in academic subjects 
should not have a high correlation. 

The first validation study was con- 
ducted at the end of 1952, after the 
class which we had tested at college 
entrance the fall of 1950 had finished 
its sophomore year. For this study, 
the official transcripts of music stu- 
dents in four midwestern state uni- 
versities were purchased, 
schools were selected because we 
knew from our national standardiza- 
tion studies that they had the largest, 
as well as most homogeneous popu- 
lation of music students. 

Fig. 4 Correlations between Ali- 
feris Test, College Entrance Form 
(1950) and one and two year Honor- 
Point Ratios for music students in 
four midwestern state universities. 


These 


N Music Courses 
1951 end 
freshman yr. 177 61 
1952 end 
sophomore yr. 123 53 
Academic Courses Overall 
» AZ 


sc 
2% 


— 


40 


Correlation between music courses 


and the Aliferis Test are in the range 
of good relationship, and in contrast, 
the correlation with academic courses 
shows little positive relationship. The 
overall correlations for music and 
academic drops below music courses 
because of the inclusion of academic. 

Following this first validation 
study, we waited another two years. 
until the original 1950 class gradu- 
ated from college in 1954. Then the 
transcripts of music students in five 
midwestern state universities were 
purchased, A fifth school was added 
to insure a sufficiently large number 
of cases. 

Fig. 5. Correlation between Ali- 
feris Test, College Entrance Form 
(1950) and four year Honor-Point 
Ratios (1954) for music students in 
five midwestern state universities. 


Total HPR N Aliferis 
Test 
Total Music 104 .66 
Total academic 104 32 
Overall total 104 56 
Total Music Aliferis 
Area HPR N Test 
theory 104 .66 
hist-lit. 93 AS 
harmony 93 AO 
mus. ed. 73 29 
major instr. 104 29 
performing 
org. 70 27 


Since the complete four-year cycle 
of college music study was not avail- 
able to us for the first time, correla- 
tions were made not only for Music. 
Academic and Total H.P.R., but also 
by areas of music study, 

The coefficients for Music, Aca- 
demic and Total H.P.R, at the end 
of four years are higher than they 
were at the end of the freshman and 
sophomore years. The coefficient of 
.66 with all music courses shows a 
very strong correlation, and because 
of the higher coefficient with aca- 
demic courses, the overall total now 
stands at .56. 

The correlations 
scores and four-year H.P.R.’s in dif- 
ferent areas of music study vary con- 
siderably. Three groups stand out 
clearly: First, correlation with theory 
course grades is highest and alone at 
the top; music history-literature and 
harmony courses fall in a middle 
range; and grades in music educa- 
tion, major instrument study, and 
performing organization form the 
third and lowest group. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON, PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


Audience with panel members in lower right. 


The Second Year of MINA’ 


Piano Teachers Workshops 


by Karl 0. Kuersteiner 
National Director of PTW 


HEN the MTNA Piano Teachers 

Workshop plan was conceived it 
was thought that an enrollment of 
twenty to thirty would offer a fine 
basis for the project. After the first 
year of activity it is my pleasure to 
report the average attendance at forty- 
five, with top honors to the Tacoma 
Chapter of the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association for its 
PTW presented on the College of 
Puget Sound campus, Enrollment 
there was seventy-one. 

Of course, the number of teachers 
participating is not necessarily an in- 
dication of the value of such an event. 
Therefore, for the benefit of MTNA 
members let us quote from the letter 
of Marybeth Gilbert, President of the 
Chapter of WSMTA, in 
which she reports to S., Turner Jones, 
MTNA Executive Secretary, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Workshop is over. . . . It was 
a wonderful success! It had in it all 
| dreamed of when I read your plan. 
[ have long felt there is a great 
dynamo of power in a teacher’s group 
if they could be stimulated into shar- 
ing their experiences with each other 
instead of being lectured to. This 
Workshop was the answer. The whole 
tone of the response to the questions 
was friendly and co-operative, . . 


Tacoma 


“As I said before, the chapter was 
quite awed by the efficiency of Na- 
tional’s assistance on this project. It 


Karl O,. Kuersteiner is Dean of the School of 
Music, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 





certainly was a direct demonstration 
of the value of national organization. 

“We. also. were deeply indebted to 
Mr. Jacobsen, our State President 
and member of our Tacoma Chapter. 
who carried the message of the Work- 
shop to all the chapters which he 
visited previous to April 15th. I’m 
sure his personal contact did a great 
deal towards acquainting the teachers 
with the purpose of the workshop. 
His recommendations for panel mem- 
bers and consultant proved well 
erounded and, without fuss or fan- 
fare, he was always there when we 
needed him. . . . 

“Mrs. Leonard Jacobsen, our social 
chairman for the year, arranged for 
a delicious luncheon at a nearby res- 






taurant and | had our Gig Harbor 
bakery make special Danish pastry 
for the coffee break. . . . 

“In closing let me express the grati- 
tude of the chapter for your services. 
A special thank you to Mrs. Jones for 
the Saturday morning mailing epi- 
sode—and a sincere recommendation 
that other states feel confident to hold 
similar Workshops. The results are 
well worth the effort.” 

In connection with the number of 
teachers participating in this type of 
workshop, it should be remembered 
that one of the fine things about 
PTW is that all persons are given a 
chance to express themselves. The 
combined wisdom of such a group is 
strikingly valuable. I can confidently 
say that | received important profes- 
sional information from each of the 
three PTW’s | attended, 

Through the PTW plan it is pos- 
sible for the assistance given at the 
Tacoma Workshop to 
teachers to be duplicated by an equal 
number in any or all of thousands 
of locations within the borders of our 
thirty-three affiliated states. And this 
service is available without cost or 


seventy-one 


even financial risk to you merely for 
the asking. 

MTNA is proud to offer PTW. It 
demonstrates the cooperative, helpful 
spirit of the MTNA structure. It 
demonstrates the interest and ability 
of your State and National associa- 
tions in helping their members. 

| have noted that teachers of music 
other than piano are as interested in 
these Workshops as the piano teachers 
themselves. Vocalists and instrumen- 
talists find that practically all ques- 
tions discussed apply directly to their 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Kenneth Reed of the Federal Social Security office, standing, answers the 
questions of Workshop registrants. 
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ARTICIPATION is what we must 

encourage. if we are to capture 
and develop the interest of the 
generation we are working with to- 
day. As a private teacher of piano, 
I know what a lonesome experience 
the lessons can be. We teachers 
must show our students how to use 
their music. The most popular young 
person of today is the one who par- 
ticipates musically in church. school. 
and social activities. Years of experi- 
ence through trial and error, plus 
much study and research have pro- 
vided me with what I like to call my 
“Teaching Pattern.” It seems to 
produce results, and I hope will give 
you something to think about. 

There are four separate parts to 
my teaching pattern, Each has a 
place in the well rounded musical 
education we private teachers are re- 
sponsible for, 


1. Serving the Cause of Music 

2. Technic 

3. Musicianship 

t. Performance 

Serving the Cause of Music means 
“Participation” which | have already 
mentioned. Playing with the school 
band or orchestra. playing another 
instrument, accompanying anywhere. 
church, community gatherings, and 
parties, coaching younger students. 
attending listening and 
looking at the good TV and radio 
programs are a few ways to do this. 
To establish awareness that music is 
everywhere, and to encourage “Par- 
ticipation” | have a program. It is 
successful. because it has definite re- 
quirements, each with its reward, 


concerts. 


STUDIO POINT SYSTEM 
l. For composing mu- 
sic at least sixteen 
measures in length. 
(Must be written 
out) 100 points 
2. For reading a book 
on music 
3. For giving a talk on 


100 points 


music 100. points 
4. For a grade of “A” 

for four successive 

lessons 75 points 


5. For attending a con- 
cert or recital 

6. For playing a solo 
for two or more lis- 
teners 

7. For a written biog- 


50 points 


50 points 


Henrietta McElhany is a private teacher of piano 
in Spokane, V ashington. 
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Inspiring the Young Student 


to Study Music 
by Henrietta McElhany 


raphy of one hun- 
dred words 

For each accom- 
paniment 25 points 
9. For assisting another 


50 points 


as 
we 


student in music 25 points 
10. For playing another 

instrument in orches- 

tra or band 25 points 
11. Each record listened 

to (title and name 

must be given each 

time) 15 points 
12. For each correct defi- 

nition to a musical 

term 10 points 
13. For each page of 

sight reading 10 points 
14. For giving name of 

conductor and three 

numbers played on 

TV or radio pro- 

gram 10 points 


This record is taken at the begin- 
ning of the lesson, jotted down in 
the assignment book and added up 
every two months. Highest points 
win a reward which is something the 
student really wants. (A conference 
with the parent decides this prize 
which is paid for by parent.) 

Technic. Keyboard proficiency. 
the ability to perform scales, broken 
chords, and arpeggios must be taught, 
but not at the expense of making 
music, Stimulate the student to do 
his own research by giving him the 
rules or patterns for building scales 
and chords, He can be led to locate 
“hidden” combinations in the music 
he plays. Show him how various 
effects can be obtained through hand 
positions and manipulation of arm. 
body and mind. Difficult passages 
can be lifted out of the music and 
given special treatment. 

Musicianship. Sight reading. 
theory, history, transposing, impro- 
vising, and composing all find them- 
selves in this category. I am much 
encouraged by the many new books 
being published to help us teach im- 
provising and keyboard harmony. 
Playing tunes by ear should be a 





part of each lesson. I have a large 
lending library, and each student is 
given a book a week for sight read- 
ing, always several grades lower than 
the student’s grade. Continuous small 
doses of theory, history, and har- 
mony are given as homework or as 
special projects. 

Performance. There are pupils 
who will learn a beautiful piece just 
for the knowledge and facility ob- 
tained and drop it the next day! 
Music is not alive unless two persons 
are involved, the performer and the 
listener. 

Here again, “Participation” plays 
a large part. It is the duty of the 
music teacher to provide opportunity 
to perform, Auditions as sponsored 
by various states in MTNA provide & 
goal for performance not to mention 
the other advantages. I might add 
they provide a measuring stick for 
the teacher through criticism con- 
structively given. 


Recitals 


Recitals come under this heading. 
Some pupils, not all, should appear 
in them but, it is a wise teacher who 
knows which student “can take it.” 
Much lasting harm has been done by 
forcing students into the glare of the 
public spotlight. It is much better to 
give students the opportunity to play 
often for smaller groups. We prob- 
ably have a record for the “shortest 
shortest recital.” Four pieces pre- 
ceded by a short talk given during the 
the lesson period and attended by 
only six invited guests, mother and 
five classmates from school. This 
does not frighten the pupil as he is 
playing for his best friends. Home- 
made programs and_ refreshments 
make it a memorable occasion not 
soon forgotten. Informality prevails. 
Teachers and parents too often adopt 
a sepulchral attitude toward recitals. 
defeating the real purpose of sharing 
beautiful music. 

Membership in the many Junior 
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‘THE Grass Roots Opera movement 

was started in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, in 1948 with the following 
aims in view: 

1. To give young artists a chance 
to perfect their art and roles by fre- 
quent “before the footlight” perform- 
ances. 

2. To afford, where possible, an 
outlet for avocational singers. 

3. To give the public an opportu- 
nity to hear opera in a language it 
can understand. 

4. To provide employment to 
qualified singers by means of nation- 
wide touring troupes. 

Now, what has happened since 
1948 by way of realization of such 
ambitions and such objectives? 

The Grass Roots Opera, in North 
Carolina alone, has trained one hun- 
dred singers from twenty states in 
more than six hundred performances 
of fifteen operas. including well 
known standard and modern works. 
While touring in North Carolina, 
singers work under an arrangement 
by means of which they receive, after 
the first month of training, room, 
board, stage training, and music 
coaching. Several of these singers are 
now making a career for themselves 
in other opera companies and in the 
oratorio and concert fields. Avoca- 
tional singers are not overlooked. 
Thirty-four of them have enjoyed an 
outlet for their talents by appearing 
in major roles with the North Caro- 
lina group. The categories of busi- 
nesses and professions represented 
include law, medicine, accounting, 


sales, plumbing, secretarial, and 
others. 

For School Children 
Thousands of North Carolina 


adults have been introduced to this 
art form by Grass Roots Opera. One 
weather - beaten farmer commented, 
“If this is what opera’s like, I’m all 
for it!” But probably the most sig- 
nificant feature of Grass Roots Opera 
movement in North Carolina is the 
integration of this movement into the 
music appreciation courses of the 
public schools. Teachers are fur- 
nished music appreciation material 
for use in the classroom, a qualified 
advance agent to instruct them in its 
proper use, followed by a staged 
matinee. In this manner a whole new 
vista of culture and entertainment is 


A. J. Fletcher is President of the National Grass 
Roots Opera Foundation, Inc., of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 








Grass Koots Upera 
by A. ,). Fletcher 


opened to the students. Over 200,000 
school children have witnessed these 
performances. Many schools have 
furnished choruses for several of the 
operas, and one school, in its fifth 
grade, puts on its own version of the 
opera Grass Roots brings each sea- 
son. School performances are not lim- 
ited to urban areas. Many rural 
schools have an opera minded audi- 
ence, many of whom can give you 
the stories of Carmen, La Boheme, 
Cosi Fan Tutte, Don Pasquale, Pagli- 
acci, and others. For these youngsters 
the annual visit of the opera marks 
one of the high points of the school 
year. 


Salaries 


For the 1954-55 season a profes- 
sional unit toured under the name of 
National Grass Roots Opera Com- 
pany and was booked in seven states 
by Alkahest Celebrity Bureau of At- 
lanta. Seventeen performances were 
given, fourteen of them in colleges 
and universities throughout the 
South. Last season 35 performances 
were given in tours totaling seven 
weeks. Two performances were spon- 
sored by the New Orleans Opera 
Guild; two performances by the 
Ringling Museum of Art in Sara- 
sota, Florida, and many leading 
educational institutions are now 
sponsoring the troupe on their regu- 
lar entertainment series. On tour 
singers are paid $125 per week, plus 
transportation. This should enable 
the singers to save a substantial part 
of their weekly salary and at least 
end the season in a solvent condition. 

Comments from sponsors on last 
year’s interstate tour exhausted near- 
ly all of the superlatives. 

What does this mean to the voice 
teacher? It means that here is a 
method of bridging the gap between 
the voice studio and the professional 
stage, and what is highly important, 
the young artist may do so at no ex- 
pense to his or her family. The 
arrangement in effect in North Caro- 
lina will maintain the singer for the 






North Carolina season, and, as al- 
ready pointed out, if the singer 
qualifies for the interstate tour, there 
should be a reasonably substantial 
balance left over at the end of the 
season, May 1. It means the singers 
may gain the most valuable experi- 
ence—that of appearing time after 
time in the same role, “before the 
footlights’” — until the role is per- 
fected. It should mean that after 75 
to 100 performances, a singer who 
is qualified, may be launched upon a 
professional career. 


Opportunity for Singers 


As indicated, this movement started 
in North Carolina in 1948. However, 
almost twelve years ago, the New Or- 
leans Opera Guild, Inc., was formed 
and has, since its organization, been 
active in promoting the fortunes of 
young musicians in that area. Re- 
cently, National Grass Roots Opera 
Foundation, Inc., was organized to 
sponsor this movement, and was 
afiorded an opportunity to join its 
forces with those of the Guild. of 
which Mrs. Nella Ludwig is Presi- 
dent. These two organizations will 
cooperate in providing opportunity 
for young singers everywhere who 
are interested and who may qualify. 
The significance inherent in such a 
coalition can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. 

This Foundation is a non-profit 
corporation. Its deficit, some thou- 
sands of dollars per year, is covered 
by private subscriptions from those 
who love opera and want to do some- 
thing to help the ambitious, able 
young singers to become launched on 
a professional career. 

May we be of assistance to you? 
May we be of assistance to that 
student of yours for whom you have 
done so much, yet has had no ade- 
quate opportunity to put into effect 
the things that you have taught? 

A card to the writer, c/o P. O. 
Box 1406, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
will bring full information. 
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Take A Bow 


by Paul Beckhelm 


HIS admonition is addressed par- 

ticularly to teen-agers who are 
prone to believe that a solo appear- 
ance in public, with all eyes and ears 
focussed on them, is something to be 
endured no longer than is absolutely 
necessary to get onstage, perform, 
and hasten back out of sight. In 
their self-conscious desire to get it 
over with as quickly as possible, 
young musicians fail to see the im- 
portance of stage behavior other than 
the actual act of singing or playing 
an instrument. On such occasions 
the acknowledgment of applause both 
before and after the performance may 
contribute to the success of the event: 
it will certainly create a much more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of 
the audience towards the performer. 


Adult Poses 


Young people who, as children, 
were uninhibited and unmoved by 
appearances in recitals, soon become 
fearful that they will be laughed at 
by the gang, if they assume adult 
poses once they have reached ado- 
lescence. All too often young musi- 
cians have a vague feeling that to 
acknowledge applause is a form of 
ostentation, and is just another evi- 
dence of a “big-head” or “high-hat” 
tendency, By following this trend of 
thought, they fail to see that in any 
recital all the participants, both 
soloists and audience, have a part to 
play. 

A good audience can contribute 
much toward the success of a pro- 
gram by 1) applauding the appear- 
ance of each performer, 2) giving 
their undivided attention to his per- 
formance, and 3) expressing their 
appreciation as the performer leaves 
the stage. Although there may be 
some variance in the amount of ap- 
plause for one reason or another, the 
average audience is quite sensitive to 
its responsibility to treat all per- 
formers with fairness, 

The performer must learn to “play 


Paul Beckhelm is Director of the Conservatory of 
Music, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa. 
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the game,” too, in order that the pro- 
gram may go smoothly, and that it 
may be a pleasant experience for all 
concerned. While it is to be hoped 
that his part of the program will go 
well, if, perchance, he runs into un- 
expected difficulty, he, no less than 
the athlete, must learn to be a good 
loser and cover up his disappoint- 
ment while making the best of his 
performance. 


Fine Recovery 


Two recital appearances stand out 
in my memory. Robert S— was a 
very promising young pianist; no 
doubt he had been told this too many 
times as he had a tendency to be 
moody and to take himself too seri- 
ously, particularly in public appear- 
ances when he was prone to dramatize 
himself. He was a conscientious stu- 
dent and for this particular recital, 
had carefully prepared the third Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C sharp major 
from Bach’s first volume of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Unfortunately, 
he seemed to be acting out the un- 
appreciated genius role as he stalked 
out on the stage with a grim look 
on his face, giving no sign that indi- 
cated his awareness of his audience. 
He embarked upon the rapid Prelude 
all too briskly, and his nervousness 
betrayed him before too long. He 
played several false notes, but, in 
general, it did not go too badly. How- 
ever, soon after he started on the 
Fugue, he seemed to become un- 
nerved, and midway he came to a 
complete halt. It was at this point 
that he took hold of himself, returned 
to the beginning of the Fugue, and 
played it through almost without a 
mistake. It was a fine recovery, and 
merited the enthusiastic applause 
which he received from the audience, 
most of whom where his fellow stu- 
dents who recognized the ability and 
courage that had been required to 
make such a fine comeback. Unfortu- 
nately, Robert was not as perceptive 
as they. At the conclusion of his per- 
formance, he slid off the piano bench 






with his back to the audience. and 


literally slunk off the stage. What 
could have been, in a small way, a 
triumph by the mere acknowledg- 
ment of the sincere applause of his 
friends, turned into a most unhappy 
memory for him and embarrassment 
for the audience, 


Contrast 


Cynthia B—, on the other hand. 
was a quiet girl of modest talents who 
had neither the intellectual nor the 
musical powers of Robert. She ap- 
peared on the same recital playing 
the pleasant little barcarolle, June, by 
Tchaikovsky. Her entrance on the 
stage was ideal. She was a pretty 
girl and she obviously had dressed a 
little special for the occasion without 
appearing to be too dressed up. She 
had the faintest semblance of a smile 
on her face as though she were an- 
ticipating a pleasant occasion, al- 
though ] know she was dreading it. 
She paused briefly at the edge of the 
keyboard and bowed her head 
slightly to acknowledge the cordial 
applause of the audience. Her play- 
ing, on the whole, was good thougl» 
unspectacular, but, in the middle 
part of this balanced three part com- 
position she ran into memory diffi- 
culty in the series of changing seventh 
chords, After a moment’s hesitation, 
she skipped over to the return of the 
theme in the third part, and con- 
cluded the piece without further diffi- 
culty. Then, restraining her natu- 
rally retiring nature which must have 
made her want to run offstage as 
rapidly as possible, she rose from the 
piano, and, with a modest smile. and 
slight nod of her head, she graciously 
expressed her appreciation to the 
audience for their courteous and 
genuinely friendly response to her 
playing and walked offstage with 
great composure. I am sure that her 
self-possession at the beginning and 
end of her performance helped to 
mitigate any grief that she may have 
felt for her momentary forgetfulness; 
certainly it made a much happier 
situation for the audience to remem- 
ber as compared with that engendered 
by the behavior of Robert. 

Students need to be reassured that 
an audience is basically composed of 
their friends who wish them well. 
They fully understand that the great 
majority of recitalists suffer badly 
from nerves, and they wish to express 

(Continued on page 21) 









FOR THE STUDENTS 
MUSICAL TALENT? 


How fo Find Out Fast 


(Reprinted by permission of Good Housekeeping) 


7OUNG musicians seeking advice 
about professional careers can 
now get unbiased “verdicts” from ex- 
pert “juries” about their talents. 
Since May, 1951, the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York City has spon- 
sored “advisory auditions” to judge 
the talents of persons who wonder if 
they have enough ability or potential 
for careers in music. Juilliard, long 
considered one of the nation’s leading 
music schools, uses juries composed 
of its faculty members at the audi- 
tions, held in January, June, and Sep- 
tember. While other schools may 
assign a teacher toe audition talent 
on request, the Juilliard jury system 
is virtually unique. 


Audition Fields 

Juilliard holds the auditions in any 
musical field in which the school 
offers instruction. This rules out such 
instruments as accordion and guitar, 
but includes dancing and composi- 
tion as well as the standard fields of 
piano, violin, voice, etc. Most audi- 
tions are held for singers or pianists, 
with ages usually in the fourteen-to- 
twenty-four bracket. A six-year-old 
hoy pianist, one of the few per- 
formers to win raves from a jury, 
was the youngest musician ever audi- 
tioned. The auditions are not stunts 
by the school to get more students— 
Juilliard already has more applica- 
tions for admission than it can ac- 
cept—and the juries tell most of the 
auditioners that they don’t have 
enough talent to make the grade in 
the professional music world. The 
school sponsors the auditions as a 
public service to provide young peo- 
ple with professional, unprejudiced 
appraisals about their talents before 
they embark on extensive and costly 
training, 

Juilliard charges a $15 fee for an 
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audition and gives it only with the 
approval of the applicant’s present 
teacher, Applications, on which the 
performer lists his musical back- 
ground and repertoire, can be ob- 
tained from the school’s Office of Ad- 


missions, 120 Claremont Avenue. 
New York 27. New York. In the 


past, auditions have been arranged 
on as short notice as a week, but the 
school says that any unusually large 
number of applications might cause 
some delay in scheduling auditions. 


The Verdict 

The audition lasts about 20 min- 
utes. Only the performer and the 
jury are present. Juries range in 
size from five persons for composi- 
tion auditions to fourteen for piano. 
The auditioner can play anything he 
wants. Each jury member turns in 
an opinion, basing it on such factors 
as age, length of study, individual 
personality, and over-all intelligence. 
Mark Schubart, Dean of Juilliard. 
summarizes opinions into a “ver- 
dict,” which he sends to the audi- 
tioner or his family. 

Juilliard feels it would be a dis- 
service to encourage the non-talented. 
and jury verdicts are bluntly phrased. 
A young singer. for example, was 
informed: “The jury did not find 
any evidences of talent and ability 
in your performance to warrant en- 
couragement toward study on a pro- 
They 
whether you realize your own limita- 
tions in this field and questioned 
whether at your present age it would 
be wise for you to devote your ener- 
gies to the study of singing. They 
felt it would be more profitable for 
you to turn your attention else- 
where.” 

Most verdicts are in that vein. Oc- 
casionally, though, a real talent ap- 


fessional _ level. wondered 


pears. The parents of an eleven- 
year-old boy pianist were told in an 
enthusiastic report: “(Your son) is 
an unusually talented young man, 
both pianistically and musically 

in general, they (the jury) felt that 
he should in every way be encouraged 
toward additional study on a profes- 
sional level.” 

Juilliard realizes that someone 
might fail in an audition, giving no 
indication of future promise, and still 
go on to a successful music career. 
Although such cases are rare, the 
school takes them into account, and 
every summary says, “In evaluating 
this opinion in terms of your per- 
sonal plans, we should like to stress 
that this opinion is based on this one 
performance and is in no sense to be 
construed as an attempt on our part 
to predict your future in this field.” 

Talent Appraisal 

The school does not encourage peo- 
ple who have had no formal musical 
instruction—particularly singers—to 
audition, It suggests that such peo- 
ple audition privately before one 
teacher, because, as a school official 
says, the jury audition can be “pretty 
formidable” and “not in the best in- 
terests” of the completely untrained 
musician, The charge, if any. for 
getting a talent appraisal from a 
teacher is usua!ly his regular instruc- 
tion fee and can range from $5 to 
$25. 

The main advantage of the Juil- 


liard system is that opinions of 
several experts can be obtained at a 
single audition. While a young 


pianist could possibly dispute the 
finding of a single authority, it would 
be difficult for him, or his family, to 
argue with the professional opinions 
of 14 Juilliard faculty members, And 
Schubart says most jury verdicts are 
unanimous. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATES 


October 13-14, Jamestown College, Jamestown 


North Dakota 


November 10-11, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
November 10-11, Chicago Undergraduate Division, University of 


Kentucky October 18-19, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Mississippi October 26, Millsaps College, Jackson 
Wisconsin October 27-29, Ripon College, Ripon 
Pennsylvania October 27-29, Reading 
Kansas October 28-29, Bethany College, Lindsborg 
Louisiana October 31-November 2, McNeese College, Lake Charles 
Michigan November 4-5, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids 
Arkansas November 7-9, Fayetteville 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 
Missouri January 9-10, 1958, Hote! Roubidoux, St. Joseph 
Florida February 9-12, 1958, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Alabama July 28-31, 1958, Alabama College, Montevallo 
DIVISIONAL 
Southern 


East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 
Western 
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by Anne Cook Kilgore 


bors Fifth Annual Spring Work- 
shop of the Alabama Music 
Teachers Association was held March 
28. 1957 at the Birmingham Conser- 
vatory of Music, Birmingham South- 
ern College Campus, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and was a great success. 
Many expressed themselves as feeling 
that it was the most successful one- 
day Workshop in the history of the 
Association. It was well attended by 
both teacher and student membership 
and visitors. 

After an official welcome by Mrs. 
Anne Kilgore, President, Mrs. Re- 
becca Sandlin White, First Vice Presi- 
dent and Program Chairman pre- 
sided over a most interesting and 
profitable program. 
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February 9-12, 1958, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
February 16-19, 1958, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
February 23-26, 1958, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado 
March 9-12, 1958, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

July 27-31, 1958, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


The Alabama College Chorale di- 
rected by Dr. Arthur M. Fraser, Head 
of the Music Department, Alabama 
College. Montevallo, also Third Vice 
President of Alabama MTA. sang a 
group of songs from Pergolesi, Brit- 
ten, Meyerowitz, Elgar, and Freed. 

Mrs. Sadie Murray, Birmingham 
College of Music, and President of the 
Birmingham Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, was Moderator of a Piano Ma- 
terials Clinic assisted by Dr. George 
W. Koski, Head of Music Department, 
Howard College. and Hugh Thomas. 
Dean, Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music, 

“The Bach Inventions and How to 
Teach Them” was given by William 
Tamblyn, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 

“Professional Growth” was the sub- 
ject of the inspirational talk given by 
Mr. Hugh Thomas, Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music and our host 
for the day, 

Hubert Liverman, Head of the 
Music Department, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, has con- 
ducted music educational television 
programs for the last year over Ala- 
bama stations, and he gave to the 
group a summary of his work “TV as 


a Medium in Music Education”, 

Luncheon was served by the Bir- 
mingham Southern Cafeteria and we 
wish to praise the College for being 
able to serve such excellent food at 
such nominal prices. 

A recent newcomer to Alabama is 
Dr. Wilbur H. Rowand, Head of the 
Music Department, University of Ala- 
bama. The group was delighted with 
his discussion on “The Organist’s 
Dilemma” which dealt with touch, 
tone, and technique. 

Mr. Emerson Van Cleeve, State Su- 
pervisor of Music, was moderator of 
a panel on “Musts for Music Ma- 
jors.” Assisting him were Walter A. 
Mason, Jacksonville State Teachers , 
College, Roy McAllister, University 
of Alabama, A. M. Fraser, Alabama 
College, Miss Margaret Whaley, Troy. 
Alabama, Mrs. Louise Bell, Tusca- 
loosa, and George Koski, Howard 
College. This was particularly in- 
teresting and profitable for the private 
teacher. 


Student Participation 

Musical interludes were presented 
during the day by the following stu- 
Avlona 
Yargrough, piano: Peggy Cochran, 
organ; and William Henderson. 
piano, 

The day’s program closed with the 
auditioning of high school, college. 
and artist students, and the following 
were selected to be available to ap- 
pear at the 1958 MTNA Southern Di- 
vision Convention: 


dents: Jane Pinton, voice: 


High school level: Jerry Sampson, 
piano, Montgomery. Student of Vir- 
ginia Stiles, Huntington College. 

College level: Thomas David 
Moore, violin. Student of Roland 
Johnson, University of Alabama. Wil- 
liam Henderson, piano, Student of 
Roy McAllister, University of Ala- 
bama. David Allen Gibson, piano. 
Student of Roy McAllister, University 
of Alabama, Delores Hodges, piano. 
Student of Hugh Thomas, Birming- 
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ham Conservatory of Music. 

Artist level: Betty Sue Shepherd. 
piano, Howard College. Mrs. For- 
rest Robinso, organ, University of 
Alabama. 

We adjourned with an invitation 
from Dr. George Koski, to convene 
at the new Howard College Campus 
for the Spring Workshop in March 
1958. Also, please mark your calen- 
dar for the Third Biennial State Con- 
vention to be held at Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, July 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1958. The committee is already work- 
ing to make this a memorable oc- 
AAA 


casion. 





Here Is the 
MUSIC APPRECIATION PLAN 


All the teachers are 
ae talking about! 
The KEYBOARD Jr. 


2 
” 
at plan is an exciting, 
)*) proven program for 
Music Appreciation that gives you 
all these for your students: 





99 LISTENING LESSONS 


on 6 hi-fi, long playing recordings 


Not just records, but recordings by some of 
the world's finest symphony orchestras, and 
including an Introduction to Opera and 7 
famous arias performed by the La Scala, 
Milan and Munich Opera Companies. All 
co-ordinated with our editorial content, of 
course. 


SPECIAL TV & RADIO PROGRAMS 


created for you and your students 


If you use the KEYBOARD JR plan, you will 
hear major network shows like the Voice of 
Firestone, Telephone Hour, Longines Sym- 
Phonette, E. Power Biggs and other programs 
especially created for you and your students. 


PLUS KEYBOARD JR MAGAZINE 


filled with fascinating stories 


America's outstanding magazine for Music 
Appreciation is published monthly, October 
through May, in two editions: Elementary 
(Grades 4-6), (Junior and 
Senior High). Group subscriptions (5 or 
more of one edition), only 55c per student 
per year. Order today, or write for free 
sample copies, plus record catalog. 


KEYBOARD JR 


the magazine for music appreciation 
Department AMT 
1346 Chapel St.. New Haven, Conn. 


Intermediate 
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Annual Convention 
October 20-22, 1957 
University of Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 


Sunday, October 20 
1:30 p.m. 
Registration 
2:00 p.m. 
Lecture: “Art background for De- 
bussy.” Dr. Andreas Anderson. 
3:00 p.m. 
Lecture: “Impressionism in Music.” 
Professor James Anthony. 
1:00 p.m. 
Art Gallery Visitation and Tea. 
8:30 p.m. 
Concert: Robert Goldsand, pianist. 


Monday, October 21 
8:30 a.m. 
Registration 
9:00 a.m. 
Lecture: “Learning Problems.” Dr. 
QO. A. Simley. 
10:00-10:15 a.m. 
Coffee Break 
10:15 a.m. 
Senior Piano. Robert Goldsand. 
11:45 a.m. 
Business Session 
12:30 p.m. 
Lunch 
2:00 p.m. 
General Session. Henrietta’ Me- 
Elhany, President, MTNA Western 
Division. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Junior Piano. Mary Elizabeth Whit- 
ner. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Panel: “Impressionism in Music for 


Woodwinds, String, Voice, and 
Brass.” Victor Baumann, Miles 
Dresskell, Jack Swartz. 

1:30 p.m. 


Tea and Concert: Contemporary 
Spanish Music, Edna Church. 

6:30 p.m. 
Banquet: Music by University of 
Arizona Symphonic Choir, John 
Bloom, Director, and the Tempe 
Woodwind Ensemble. 


Tuesday, October 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Lecture: “Use of Theory in Private 
Lessons.” Robert McBride. 
10:00 a.m. 
Coffee Break 
10:15 a.m. 
Senior Piano. Robert Goldsand. 
11:45 a.m. 
Final Business Session. 
12:30 p.m. 
Lunch 
2:00 p.m. 
General 
Whitner. 
2:30 p.m. 
Junior Piano. 
2:30 p.m. 
Arizona 
Chairman. 


Session. Mary Elizabeth 


Composers. Dixie Yost, 


1:30 p.m. 
Tea and Concert: Tempe Percussion 
Ensemble. 
6:30 p.m. 
No host Dinner 
:30 p.m. 
Concert: Tucson Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Robert Goldsand, pianist. 
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GEORGIA 


by Linton Cole 


HE Georgia Music Teachers As- 

sociation is preparing eagerly for 
the coming summer Music Workshop 
to be held in Athens, August 27 and 
28. Our guest leader will be Dr. 
William S. Newman, author of the 
book “The Pianist’s Problems.” The 
plans for this Workshop tentatively 
call for something more than a Piano 
Workshop. 
plan to have one vocal and one in- 
strumental session. Registration will 
be $10.00 for the two days, or $6.00 
for a single day for members. Dr. 
Newman will conduct all of the Piano 
The workshop will be held 
in the Hodgson Studio, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. This will 
be the second annual workshop spon- 
sored by the Georgia MTA. All signs 
point to a great success, 


Out of six sessions, we 


sessions, 


One of the most promising signs is 
the just completed, and very success- 
ful Piano Workshop sponsored by 
the Atlanta Music Teachers Associa- 
tion for the local piano teachers of 
the greater Atlanta area. One 
measurement of the success was the 
addition of eleven new members to 
the Atlanta group. Although the fee 
paid to the lecturer was not small, 
there was a profit on the project. The 
success of the Atlanta MTA first 
Piano Workshop was largely due to 
the underwriting of the Atlanta Music 
Club, one of the most influential, and 
certainly one of the best clubs dedi- 
cated to the enrichment of our cul- 
ture through music. The interest of 
this large and dedicated group, and 
especially of the President, Mrs. 
Charles Chalmers, was an inspiration 
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to all of the teachers in the associa- 
tion who worked on this project. The 
meeting place was the auditorium of 
the Music Department, Georgia State 
College. The generous cooperation 
of Mr. Tom Brumby, head of the 
Music Department, was another mile- 
stone in the success of the local work- 
shop. The Atlanta MTA was espe- 
cially grateful to some of the busi- 
ness houses which helped in various 
ways. The Atlanta Music Company 
furnished door prizes, Davison-Paxon 
Co. furnished a dehumidifier to call 
attention to the harmful effect of mois- 
ture on pianos and demonstrate the 
practicality as well as the comfort of 
such a machine, the Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc., and _ radio station 
WGKA, Atlanta’s good music station, 
furnished very good publicity, and 
other valuable contributions were 
made by additional firms and indi- 
viduals. 

This was the major project of the 
\tlanta group for the year. It was 
begun by the Projects Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs, Lulu 
Brawner. Its successful completion 
was due to the full cooperation of all 
members, especially to the registrar, 
Mrs, Fred Nash; the telephoning com- 
mittee, Mrs. Llewellyn Scott, chair- 
man; and the Vice President, Miss 
Marguerite Bartholomew, who took 
charge of the Reception following the 
final program. 





by Merton S. Zahrt 


HE 1957 State Convention of 
ISMTA will be held at the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of lilinois at Navy Pier. The 
writer will be host to this gathering. 
Registration will be held between 2 
and 3 p.m. on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 10, and the first general ses- 
sion will be held at 3:30. 
At the moment, details of the pro- 
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gram are tentative, but the first Vice 
President of MTNA, LaVahn Maesch. 
has been invited to be the principal 
speaker on Sunday afternoon. His 
task would be twofold: (1) to bring 
greetings and information from 
MTNA, and (2) to speak on a sub- 
ject yet to be chosen relating to either 
the importance of Music Theory in 
the Teaching of Applied Music, or on 
the subject of Choral and/or Church 
Music Potentialities. Other plans for 
Sunday include a dinner meeting. and 
a concert by an artist yet to be 
chosen. 

Tentative plans for meetings on 
Monday call for sectional meetings 
from 9:15 to 11 a.m. These are to 
include piano, voice, strings, theory. 
and possibly music education, From 
11 to 12:15 there will be a student 
afhliate meeting featuring state final- 
ists in the solo competition to select 
a state student representative to per- 
form at the next meeting of MTNA 
in keeping with plans established by 
that organization, 

At the Monday luncheon there will 
be a program of special music to fol- 
low the luncheon itself. For this ses- 
sion, the String Trio of Northwestern 
University has been invited to appear, 
but at the time this article was written, 
their acceptance had not yet been re- 
ceived. Following the luncheon on 
Monday, November 11, the final gen- 
eral meeting will be held to transact 
any necessary Following 
this final general session, the con- 
vention will close. 


business. 


MICHIGAN. 


by A. J. Fillmore 


REA meetings of the Michigan 

Music Teachers Association were 
held at Pontiac on April 23 and Mus- 
kegon on April 29. Mrs. Olive G. 
Parkes, President of the Association, 
reports a combined attendance far 
surpassing any previous Spring Meet- 
ing. 

Both events had as Program Chair- 
man, Mrs. Henrietta D. Moeller, First 
Vice of MMTA. Local 
Chairman at Pontiac was Amy Hogle, 
President of the Pontiac Music Guild. 
Muskegon Co-Chairmen were Mrs. 
Sidney Cheasley and Mrs, Paul Scou- 
ten. 

Forums at Pontiac included: “The 
Keyboard Music of Bach,” Cyril 
Barker, Detroit Institute of Musical 
Art; “Elementary and Intermediate 
Materials,” Myrtle Merrill, MMTA 
State Piano Chairman; “Music and 
the Dance,” Harriet Berg, Assistant 
Director, Wayne State University 
Dance Workshop, and Dr. Ruth S. 
Wylie, Wayne State University; 
“Dramatics in Singing”, Donald Ar- 


President 





Training the Vocal 
Instrument (.03) 
The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing [Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
courses in vocal pedagogy] 


[Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education] (.03) 
Supplementary Report, Pro- 


posed Curriculum for train- 
ing Teachers of Singing in 
Universities and Schools of 





“lhe Sulletin™ 


Official Magazine of 
The National Association of Teachers of Singing, Inc. 


Rewarding Articles by Eminent Authorities for: Music Educators, Choral Directors, 
Church Musicians, Teachers of Singing, Students of Singing 


Yearly Subscriptions $2.50 through 
Helen Steen Huls, Circulation Manager 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Music. [Advisory Committee 


on Vocal Education] (.03) 
List of Songs for High 


School Vocal Contests. [Com- 
mittee on Vocal Affairs in 
the Public Schools] (.10) 


The Field of Sacred Music 
[Sacred Song List for Sun- 
days, beginning with the 
Advent Season] (.10) 

Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing (.50) 
Applications for this material 
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Personnel Service 
and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
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mand, Detroit; and “Teaching Tech- 
niques—Classic, Romantic, Impres- 
sionistic and Contemporary Music”, 
Anna Husband, Grosse Pointe. 

Postluncheon music at Pontiac in- 
cluded the following performers and 
groups: Flora Wager, cellist; David 
Wilson, pianist; the Ninth Grade 
Girls’ Chorus, Isaac E. Crary Junior 
High School, Betty Dupee. Director: 
and the Pontiac High Schol Band 
Woodwind Ensemble, Dale C. Harris, 
Director. An afternoon _ recital 
brought Mary Chelf Jones, mezzo- 
soprano, Michigan State University. 
and Henry Harris, Michigan State 
University. 

The Certification Session featured 
a mock audition, with teachers act- 
Mrs. Parkes writes 
that it “was most entertaining . . . re- 
vealed hitherto hidden talents among 
our revered piano teachers and dis- 
pelled a great deal of mystery about 
Audition procedure”, Chairman of 
the session was Mrs, Walter Lewis, of 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
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the Lesson”, Myrtle Merrill, State 
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Piano Chairman. The afternoon ses- 
sion brought Ray Koos, Central 
Michigan College, in “Problems in 
Phrasing”’. 

A four-hand piano recital was pre- 
sented by Ernest Victor Wolfe and 
Joseph Evans, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Included was the Sonata in F 
major by Mozart, originally com- 
posed for the four-hand medium. 

Mrs. Robert Irish, Grand Rapids. 
conducted a question and answer peri- 
od as part of the Certification Session. 
This was notable for the fact that the 
entire group entered the discussion. 
either recounting their own experi- 
ences with certification procedure or 
asking questions concerning the pro- 
cedure and how to go about obtain- 
ing Certification. 

Both meetings were marked by 
much enthusiasm and a general ex- 
pression of appreciation for the ac- 
tivities of the MMTA—all of which 
was most encouraging to the Board of 
Directors and justified their decision 
to try regional meetings in the spring 
in more than one area. 

The Fall Convention will be held at 
Grand Rapids, November 4-5, 1957. 
Treva Haan, President of the Grand 
Rapids Piano Teachers’ Forum, and 
Joyce Verhaar, President of the 
Grand Rapids Musicians’ League, are 
Co-Chairmen. 








by Roger P. Phelps 


ITH details virtually complete, 

it appears that the third annual 
convention of the Mississippi Music 
Teachers Association on Saturday 
October 26, 1957, Millsaps College. 
Jackson, truly will be a memorable 
day for the music teachers of Missis- 
sippi, just as the two previous meet- 
ings have been. Two new features 
have been added to make this year’s 
program even more attractive: the 
selection of students to appear at the 
regional convention to be held in 
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Tallahassee, Florida. in February of 
1958; and, an opportunity for Missis- 
sippi composers to present some of 
their creative endeavors to the musi- 
cal public. 

Serving as local chairman for the 
assemblage is Professor Holmes Am- 
brose, Head of the Music Department 
at Millsaps College. The beautiful 
setting of this campus in the pictur- 
esque, rolling hills section of north- 
east Jackson should help to make the 
meeting even more colorful. 

Dr. Duane H. Haskell, National 
President of the Music Teachers Na: 
tional Association, and Head of the 
Department of Fine Arts at Arkansas 
State College, will deliver the main 
address. 

Also featured will be Mrs. Fay 
Templeton Frisch, who will present 
a challenging and timely |ecture- 
demonstration on problems associated 
with piano teaching. Mrs. Frisch is 
appearing through the courtesy of 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 

In addition, Mr. Frank L. Reed, 
Executive Vice President of the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America, will bring a thought 
provoking and interesting lecture on 
the piano from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer. 


Instrumental Music 


To round out this unusual triptych 
of lectures, demonstrations, and per- 
formances, the Faculty Woodwind 
Quintet from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity at Baton Rouge, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Everett Timm, has con- 
sented to appear. This will mark the 
first time that an instrumental group 
has been featured at a convention of 
the Mississippi Music Teachers As- 
sociation. 

In addition, interesting sectional 
meetings have been planned by the 
chairmen of the six respective areas: 
humanities, organ, 
theory, and voice, 

Other than the few exceptions noted 
below, all of the day’s activities will 
be held in the Millsaps Student Chris- 
tian Center. The tentative program, 
which obviously is compact, is as 
follows: 
8:00-9:30 a.m. 

Registration. Dr. Parks Grant, MMTA 

Secretary-Treasurer in charge. 
8:00-10:30 a.m. 

Recital for selection of student 

Finalists (Music Hall). Dr. Grady 


Cox, MMTA Vice President in 
charge. 


piano, strings, 
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9 :30-10:15 a.m. 

Call to order and business meeting. 
Dr. Roger P. Phelps, MMTA Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

10:15-11:15 a.m. 
Lecture-demonstration by 
Templeton Frisch. 

11:15 a.m-12:15 p.m. 
Address by Dr. Duane H. Haskell, 
MTNA President. 

12:15-1:15 p.m. 

Lunch (Millsaps Cafeteria) 

1:15-2:00 p.m. 

Recital by LSU Faculty Woodwind 
Quintet. 
2:00-2:45 p.m. 
Address by Mr. Frank L. Reed, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Associa- 
tien, Robert Whitford Publications 


9 -45..2.3%5 
2:45-3:15 p.m. = : Dept. A, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
Recital by student finalists. (Selec- 
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steeds 
ICHAEL AARON-Piano Album 
recital and recreation. These charm- 
to ‘moderately easy" and the stu- 
e music patterns of Melody, 


$ .85 


tion of winners to appear at MTNA 
Southern Division 1958 convention). 
3:15-4:15 p.m. 
Program of music by 
composers. 
1:15-5:00 p.m. 
Sectional meetings. 


Mississippi 


Mrs. Fay 
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ERIC STEINER-New Tonalities 
i iments in music — 
A piano book for students who enjoy new experi 
he that is exciting and fresh. You will find the — = 
tremely interesting, educational and enjoyable. ; 


MARVIN KAHN-Easy Chords For Standard Hits 


All-time favorite melodies arranged for the early ore on 
ducing the Il and VI chords in addition to the |, IV yt - Inclu 
ded are such famous hits as: “Rock-A-Bye Your Baby, ara ™ 
‘Hey, Mr. Banjo," ‘Shoe Shine Boy,"’ and many others. i 


MARVIN KAHN-Piano Moods 
A collection of descriptive and highly entertaining solos styled i 
bright and modern settings. Brief explanations of each =~ 
result in better interpretation and performance. : 
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HAZEL MARTIN-Boogie Fun For The Piano 


Eleven original and sparkling solos for both recital and teaching. 
“Soft Shoe Boogie,"’ “Clowning Around" and ‘‘The Dungaree Ho 


p 
are some of the selections found in this inventive collection. 5S we 


HAZEL COBB-First Solo Book For Piano 


Twenty-four easy compositions suitable as either recital or teaching 
material. Titles include: “Happy Journey, Lullaby, — 
Rain,’ ‘A Jolly Jamboree,"’ and several others. x 
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Functional approach to teaching of Keyboard Harmony 


KEYWAY TO YOUR PIANO and SUPPLEMENT 


by Wallace Marshall, 2 bks., $2.25 each, 


_ Bk. 1. Theory, ear-training drills, and their functional application—keyboard 
familiarity, intervals, major and minor scales, chord structure, transposition, 
familiar melodies for transposition. 

Bk. 2. 103 melodies for transposition. 
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by Hardin Van Deursen 


ANUARY 9-10, 1958, Hotel Rou- 

bidoux, St. Joseph, Missouri. Mark 
the time and place of the first joint 
convention of MMTA and MMEA, an 
experimental step which many here 
are anticipating with intense interest. 

The MMTA “Committee on Con- 
vention Integration,” consisting of 
Leigh Gerdine, Louise Kroeger, with 
Edna Lieber as chairman, plus the 
MMTA officers: Mabelle Echols, 
President; Merrill Ellis, Vice Presi- 
dent; Theresa Sale, Secretary-Treas- 





urer; and executive board members 
Andrew Minor, Herbert Gould, and 
Franklin Launer, met with the Execu- 
tive Council of the MMEA in Colum- 
bia last June to make plans. Other 
members of the two Associations who 
were present were Anderson Fuller. 
Leon Karel, Rogers Whitmore, and 
Alfred Bleckschmidt. 

The MMTA portion of the com- 
bined convention is expected to deal 
more specifically with the problems 
of the studio teacher. 

There will be the usual annual 
piano master class or clinic, and the 
intermittent programming of music 
The string 
and vocal sessions are expected to 
have two meetings each, the “solo” 
being administered by MMTA and 
the “ensemble” by MMEA. 

There is to be a Thursday night 
general concert attended by all the 
delegates of both associations which 
is to feature ensemble and solo per- 
formances, and a “union” banquet is 
on the schedule for Friday night. The 
program printing costs are to be 
shared equally by both groups. All 
in all, the meeting sounds as though 
it’s going to be “tops”, and should 
draw an enthusiastic response from 
all music teachers in the state, at least 
those who are progressive and on the 
alert! 


by Missouri composers. 
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by John W. Seale 


HE first convention of the newly 

formed NDMTA will be held on 
October 13 and 14, 1957, on the cam- 
pus of Jamestown College at James- 
town, North Dakota. 

On Sunday evening there will be a 
concert in Voorhees Chapel. Partici- 
pating in the concert will be Mrs. 
Ralph Wallin, of Minot, soprano, Mr. 
Robert F. Wolfersteig, Jamestown 
College organist, and Mr. Quentin 
Doolittle, violinist, of the N. D. 
State Agricultural College accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ray Johnson of Far- 
go, Following the concert there will 
be an informal reception and coffee in 
Watson Lounge. 

Monday morning the convention 
will get under way with welcomes 
from the Mayor and the President of 
the host college. A panel discussion: 
“Piano Materials: A Survey and 
Analysis” will follow. Members of 
the panel include Mrs. O. K. Jacobsen, 
Fargo, Mrs, Maria Prausnitz, Fargo. 
Mrs. Jessie Dunphy. Ellendale, Mr. 
Ralph Wallin, Minot, and Miss Belle 
Mehus, Bismarck. The session will 
close with a violin recital by Miss 
Elizabeth Lewis of the University of 
North Dakota at Frand Forks accom- 
panied by Miss Thelma Willett, also 
of the University at Grand Forks. 

After lunch Mr. Robert T. Laudon 
of the Minnesota State Teachers Col- 
lege at St. Cloud will give a lecture 
and demonstration on “Contemporary 
Piano Materials for all Levels.” This 
will be followed by a business meet- 
ing and a concert by the Jamestown 
High School Concert Choir, under 
the direction of Warren L. Duntley. 

The convention will close with a 
banquet in the College Commons. 
The Toastmaster will be John W. 
Seale, Vice President of the organiza- 
tion and convention chairman. The 
guest speaker will be Mr. Russell G. 
Harris of Hamline University, Presi- 
dent of the East Central Division of 
MTNA. Special music will feature 
Erling Linde, flutist, of Fargo, and 
Mr. Quentin Doolittle. violinist, also 
of Fargo. 
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The convention will also include 
recitals by students and _ student 
groups. An instrumental ensemble 
from Jamestown High School, under 
the direction of Mr. Karl Ulmer, stu- 
dents from Jamestown College and 
the University of North Dakota under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth Lewis 
will be heard. AAA 


KUERSTEINER 


(Continued from page 8) 


own field of teaching and all ques- 
tions are pertinent to their interests. 

PTW’s second year promises to be 
a period of accelerated growth. The 
months of September and October are 
the best for arranging a PTW for this 
fall or early winter. When you see 
the detailed blueprints furnished you 
by our National Office, 775 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Baldwin, New York, you 
will be pleased to know how easily 
and effectively any local, district, city, 
school, or college group, chapter, or 
association, can present such an event. 
Write now, if you wish your group 
to take part in a gratifying educa- 
tional event planned particularly to 
aid you and your colleagues. 

Here are a few observations regard- 
ing a PTW presented recently on a 
college campus. Dr. Paul Beckhelm, 
Director of the Conservatory of Music 
at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
lowa, and member of the Executive 
Committee of MTNA, writes: 

“Our Piano Teachers Workshop 
was one of the most successful and 
best attended of any which have been 
held at Cornell College. This is not 
to discount the advantages which we 
gained by having had three previous 
Workshops led by outstanding piano 
teachers, during the three years pre- 
ceding. ... 

“Too much credit can not be given 
to the wonderful planning that was 
exhibited in every phase of the pro- 
gram beginning with the attractive 
brochure which described the pro- 
gram, and including the excellent an- 
nouncements which were mailed out 
to the teachers. The detailed ques- 
tions, which made up the program 
for the day’s activities, were so obvi- 
ously planned to be of great help to 
the teacher that it made the problem 
of securing leadership and assistance 
relatively simple. . . . 

* ,.. . I believe the plan is bril- 
liantly conceived and ideally designed 
to be of maximum benefit to the 
teachers and of minimum effort and 
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Left to right: Consultant: Mr. Kenneth G. Ernst; Panel Members: Mrs. Madge 
Hurd, Mr. Max Quimette, Mrs. Lucille Kaiser, and Mrs. Bertha Croes Mielde; 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. Hopson. 
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Seated at the piano is Mrs. Ruth Fallein, Consultant. Standing, left to right: 
Mrs. O. M, Rowland, Mrs. Gladys Hekel; Panel Members: Mrs. Edna Sila, Mrs. 
Harold Moore; Discussion Leader: Miss Norma Cross; and General Chairman: 
Paul Beckhelm. 
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concern on the part of those who ad- 

minister it. IT hope that it may be my 

privilege to present another such pro- 

gram on our campus in the future.” 
¢ 


HASKELL 
(Continued from page 2) 


also explains even more clearly my 
first 
tional program being one of carry- 


statement concerning the na- 
ing out those projects which indi- 
vidual state associations are unable to 
carry out. At the same time, a much 
more serious responsibility has thus 
been acquired by each given state as- 
sociation. For all practical purposes, 
MTNA is now judged not so much 
by what it does on the national level. 
but more upon what kind of a pro- 
gram each state association plans and 
executes, No two state programs are 
alike. I have visited a great many 
states within recent years, and | am 
constantly amazed at this variety. | 
will tell you frankly that an apathetic 
state program is not worth the dues 
which are collected, but a genuinely 
dynamic state program is a joy to be- 
hold, and there are many of them. 
Please extend my best wishes to the 
members of your Board when next 


they meet. Tell them that MTNA ap- 
preciates their support, and that the 
national officers are at all times recep- 
tive to their suggestions, 
Sincerely yours. 
Duane H. Haskell 
President, MTNA 
5 


ALIFERIS 
(Continued from page 7) 


In summary: This paper has pre- 
sented a number of analyses, all of 
which are based on the national 
standardization of the Aliferis Test 
in 1950, by members of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Pre- 
college instrumental study was ana- 
lyzed according to private and non- 
private instruction, average length of 
instruction, and achievement in hear- 
ing-recognition according to major 
instrument groups. Results show that 
string players, although small in 
number, are able to recognize what 
they hear best of all performers. 
Pianists are by far, the largest group 
of performers, and their power of 
hearing-recognition is well above 
average. The hearing ability of 
woodwind and brass players is about 
average throughout. Voice students. 
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who are the second largest group of 
performers. and percussionists, who 
are the smallest group of performers, 
are well below average in auditory- 
visual discrimination. 

Validation studies show a strong 
correlation between achievement on 
the Aliferis Test at college entrance 
and success in college music courses. 
Analysis of four-year grades in dif- 
ferent areas of music study show 
strong correlation with theory grades 
and — substantial with 
music history-literature grades; cor- 


correlation 


relation with music education grades 
is conspicuously low, even lower than 
with academic grades. 

In conclusion: The Aliferis Test 
measures the musician’s ability to 
hear and recognize the three or- 
ganizing forces of music: melody, 
harmony, and rhythm. This attribute 
of musicianship is practiced by all 
musicians in their everyday experi- 
ence and is found to be highly de- 
veloped in the best musicians. 
Schools of music for centuries have 
developed and evaluated musician- 
ship according to the student’s ability 
to sight-sing and to write melodies, 
harmonies, and rhythms from dicta- 
tion. Correlations between the Ali- 
feris Test and College music study 
show that the Aliferis Test measures 
successfully this very important musi- 
cal ability which music instructors 
throughout the country also included 
in the appraisal of music students. 
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McELHANY 
(Continued from page 9) 


Music Clubs sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs is 
good. There are eight such clubs in 
my city and fortunate is the student 
who can play each month at club. 


Musicrafters of America is the 
greatest step toward making our 


young music student a leader in his 
field. Its program integrates all the 
elements that have been specified to 
encourage music study, It has been 
in successful operation in the state 
of Washington for over ten years. 
Thousands of young musicians have 
enjoyed its broad program, Three- 
fold in outline, it furnishes the op- 
portunity for advancement on the 
part of the teacher, provides a study 
course for student, and creates paren- 
tal interest. 

At this point I would like to men- 
tion my pet theory on that eternal 
“practice problem.” The cartoon of 
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the boy at the keyboard with his 
baseball mit in one hand is familiar 
to us all. We music teachers must 
make the lesson so interesting that 
the student will want to practice. En- 
thusiasm and love for it must be 
stimulated. The time for this is dur- 
ing the very first year of study. The 
stage can be set for future music 
study by spending time “selling” him 
on music, rather than stressing count- 
ing and other details. Rote work, 
ear training, finger plays, to mention 
only a few, can make his lessons 
pleasant, and allow him to play tunes 
at once. If you stop to think about 
it, that is the reason he came to you 
in the first place! There are many 
years ahead for the formal training 
necessary to make him a first class 
musician. We all have made the mis- 
take of presenting the fundamentals 
to him before he has had the thrill of 
playing a piece all by himself. 

How do you greet your student 
when he arrives at your studio each 
week? He is keen to note attitudes, 
and has a right to expect an enthusi- 
astic teacher, 


The Surprise Approach 


It is true that a set routine be- 
comes tiresome unless we keep it 
from doing so, The surprise approach 
is a good method to use. It is good 
to avoid the same program in assign- 
ing or listening to the prepared les- 
son. If he expects you to ask for 
his Bach first, it might be a bit dif- 
ferent to have him play his memory 
piece instead. If it has been the week 
for tests at school, you will accom- 
plish more by trying over some new 
two piano things than by asking for 
material he has not had time to pre- 
pare for you. The time always comes 
when you can really make him get 
down to business. 

Let me be the first to admit that | 
do not know all the answers to keep- 
ing this generation interested in 
music. I am always looking for new 
way to teach music to the intelligent 
youth of today. 

Music publishers, composers, and 
educators are aware of the music 
potential of our American youth. 
They are constantly presenting us 
with new ideas and materials. 

I wish I had time to read all the 
new (and old) books on music. 

I wish I had the time to play the 
new music. 

I wish I had time to listen to the 
wonderful new recordings. 
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I wish I had time to take another 
course in child psychology. 

I wish J had time to give a talk 
on music to my club. 

I wish I had time to prepare and 
play a program for my patrons. 

I wish I had the money to buy a 
new piano, and refurnish my studio. 

I wish I had time to accept that 
office in MTA in my city. 

I wish I had time to meet and get 
acquainted with other music teachers. 

I do not want to be like the first 
violinist in Toscanini’s orchestra. 
When asked if he was ill, due to the 
distressed look on his face, he 
answered that he felt fine but he hated 
music! 

Lastly, remember to keep the door 
to your heart and your mind always 
open, and your pupils will count the 


hours between lessons! AAA 


MUSIC AS A 
PROFESSION 


(Continued from page 5) 
available on request. Write to Sta- 
tion WTIC, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 

YALE REPORTS, recorded at the 
Yale Audio-Visual Center, is a 
presentation of WTIC in cooperation 
with Yale University. 





MAY ETTS 


Associate of Guy Maier 


Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 


Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











BECKHELM 


(Continued jrom page 11) 


their best wishes to the performer 
through applause upon his appear- 
ance on the stage and also at the con- 
clusion of his performance. 
quently, the performer who fails to 
register his appreciation to the audi- 


Conse- 


ence for its presence and expressions 
of warmth is being most ungracious 
and unappreciative. 

Naturally no public performance 
should be attempted without adequate 
and careful preparation. One of the 
most helpfui of the current books on 
piano study, The Pianists’ Problems 
by William Newman, published by 
W. W. Norton, contains an excellent 
chapter on performance which gives 
much valuable advice on this subject. 
Mr. Newman, of course, stresses the 
Vocalists 
and instrumental soloists have their’ 


need for dress rehearsals. 


own particular routines to rehearse 


and too frequently neglect sharing 
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M. WITMARK & SONS) =e 





Pre-Bach to Contemporary 


PIANO CLASSICS OF FOUR CENTURIES 


Your Pupil will be thrilled with 
new 
addition to the 


ADA RICHTER PIANO COURSE 


collection of compositions in 
their 
variety, both in technic and original 
content. 


Ada Richter Course Pre-School Book 75c. Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 
90c, Book IV (Early Beginner) $1.25, “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary 
material to be used with last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75c. 
“Adventures At The Keyboard” (Supplementary material to be used with 
all of Books III and IV) $1.00. The Older Beginner—Book I $1.25. 
board Technics For The Older Beginner $1.00. 


Price $1.25 


See it at your dealer, without delay 


G19 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NV. Y. 


collection. The latest 


original form selected for 


Key- 
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the bows with the accompanist. Coen- 
raad Bos in his useful book The Well- 
Tempered Accompanist, published by 
Theodore Presser. has some acrid 
about soloists who fail 
the contributions that 
accompanists have made to a_per- 
formance, 


Young 


things to say 


to recognize 


musicians 
their 
enormity of their errors of omission 


are prone to 


exaggerate in own minds the 
or commission which occur during a 
performance. First of all, regrettable 
though it may be to distort a piece by 
a lapse of memory, it is no crime, nor 
It happens to even the 
ereatest of artists who readily con- 
fess their troubles with “nerves” and 
“butterflies.” The instrumentalist 
fails to realize that the nervous jolt 


is it unusual. 


he registered when he missed a note. 


when he almost missed it. 
was entirely ignored by the audience. 


The vocalist who missed several words 


or even 


in the text or altered several notes in 
a long cadenza cannot realize how few 
persons in the audience are aware of 
her defections from the original text. 
There is scarcely a musician who has 
not experienced some episode similar 
to that recounted by Harold Bauer. 
He had to play a whole concert on a 
piano with a recalcitrant key which 
stuck every time it was struck. He 
tells of the he experienced 
throughout the long and taxing pro- 


agony 


gram, continually thinking of lifting 
the key each time after it had been 
Finally 
over, and he was greeted by an old 


depressed. the concert was 


friend who had been present—one he 
knew would never mince words when 
giving his opinion of Bauer's per- 
formance, Before Mr. Bauer had a 
chance to explain his discomfiture 
while playing, the friend told him 
that he had never heard him play with 
it had been. 
to him, an inspired performance. 
Artists and those who aspire to be 
artists need to learn that their own 
subjective reactions to their perform- 


such freedom and ease 


ance can be at variance with that of 
the audience, Furthermore, there is 
nothing to be gained by insisting that 
their own poor opinion of their per- 
formance transcends the generously 
offered appreciation of the audience. 
Each opportunity to appear before 
the public reveals to the musician 
that needs to be 
further but 
nothing can be done about it at the 


some weakness 


strengthened by work, 
moment. The important thing is to 
make each occasion as pleasant and 
successful as possible for all con- 
Before, during, and after his 
appearance the musician must, in a 


cerned. 


literal sense, be an actor, giving the 
impression of a natural and easy com- 
posure regardless of the inner tur- 
moil he may be undergoing. 

The student can gain much by 
learning the niceties of Zor rd stage de- 
portment, While ultimate success at 
the top hinges on many other factors. 


the path upward may be considerably 


smoother if it has become natural to 
do the correct things graciously and 


Whether a 


with ease and facility. 








15¢ each or 2/25¢ 
Use No. 2 Stars 


At Your Dealers or Write 


ELEANOR MORSE HALL 


1137 Mistletoe Drive, Fort Worth 10, Texas 


Prepaid or C.O.D, Please, no stamp orders. 





Music Report Cards 15¢ each. Use No. 2 Stars 


For Samples send large self-addressed stamped envelope and 10c coin. 


HALL TEACHING AIDS 


MUSIC REPORT CARDS endorsed by 
...Dr, Leo Podolsky...George Anson 
. .. Rodney Hoare. 


15¢ each 


50 for $7.25 100 for $14.00 


TWO NEW AIDS for the 


TEACHER'S RECORDS 
REPERTOIRE—TUITION SHEETS 


Simplify the planning of balanced re- 
and the keeping of tuition, 
and collection records. 


1134" 
Only $2.40 


pertoires 
materials, 


Loose Leaf to Fit 9!/2"" x Binder 


25 in a package @ 
PLUS (no extra charge) 


2 Teaching Expense Sheets 
A complete record of professional ex- 


penses for Income Tax purposes. 


Also packaged — 10 sheets for $1.10 
(two-year supply) 








career in music is the goal or not, 
the self-assurance gained by the 
young musician who has attained this 
natural quality will be a valuable 
contribution to other experiences in 
his life, 

So remember, young friend, the 
next time you appear in public—that 
slight bow or modest dip of the head 
is only a good-mannered expression 
of your thanks to the audience for 
coming to hear you, Whether you 
see familiar faces or not, remember 
that courtesy can transform aliens 
into trusting friends, Take a bow 
it is only common courtesy. 


* 
EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


writing for many more years. 
Therefore, with the hope of help- 
ing some doctoral candidates who are 
for a 
topic, this suggestion is offered. All 


now — searching dissertation 
such people are invited to write to 
the MTNA National Office for any 
assistance that we might be able to 


give them. AAA 
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EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and five- 
year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training at 
Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, my Founded 1895. Splendidly 


violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, 
composition, and public school 
music. 


Faculty of renowned European 
and American teachers in- 
cludes distinguished opera and 
concert artists. 


equipped lake-front building in 
the heart of cultural Chicago. 
Dormitory. 


Many opportunities for public 
recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Symphony orchestra. 


Chorus. Opera Class. 
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IF YOU LIVED BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


You would wear a babouschka and teach from an approved 
list, or else! 


YOU ARE AN AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 


You can move freely from little white spires of Connecticut 
to San Francisco’s Golden Gate, — and you do! American 
Music Teachers travel. 


The “sights” of America are familiar to us all, but do we 
know our native-born musicians as well? 


BE AWAKE! PLAY AMERICAN’ 


The Guild gives you the freedom to select,—it does not 
dictate a prescribed list of pieces. One fourth of your pro- 
grams are to be “modern”, — this is your opportunity to use 
real, grass-roots contemporary American music. 


JOIN THE GUILD NOW 
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This freedom of selection is one of the many reasons Guild 
teachers are proud of their organization. By joining now 
you will get the many benefits of the Guild for a full season. 





NATIONAL GUILD o PIANO TEACHERS 


Founded 1929 by Ir/ Allison 


Box 1113 Austin 66, Texas 
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| 
Membership Drive Scoreboard #3 
Goal—10,000 New Members 
Score for period from September 1, 1956 to July 15, 1957 
Total 
Place State New Members * 

1 Texas 215 | T 
2 Illinois 155 

3 Kansas 117 O 

4 Michigan 115 P 
5 Nebraska 94 
6 Florida 91 

7 Ohio 73 . 

8 Louisiana 65 E 
9 Washington 62 

10 Iowa 54 N 
11 Arkansas 49 
12 Oklahoma 48 
13 Minnesota 47 
14 Oregon 45 
15 New Mexico 42 
sng 39 
16 North Dakota 39 
17 Montana 37 
18 Kentucky 36 
19 Wisconsin 33 
20 Georgia : 32 
{ Arizona 28 
21 \Missouri 28 
22 Indiana 27 
{Pennsylvania 26 
23 (Tennessee 26 
24 Colorado 24 
25 South Dakota 23 
26 Utah 21 
27 Alabama 19 
28 Washington, D. C. 12 
29 Delaware 6 
Grand Total New Members 1,728 

* Total New Members includes new and reactivated Active, Associate and Student members. 

WORK NOW FOR NEW MEMBERS FOR YOUR ASSOCIATION 





























MINA 1958 DIVISIONAL CONVENTIONS 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
February 9-12 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota 
North Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin 


Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
February 16-19 


WEST CENTRAL DIVISION 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 
Nebraska, South Dakota 


Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado 
February 23-26 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
Arkansas, New Mexico 
Oklahoma, Texas 


Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
March 9-12 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Arizona, Montana, Oregon 


Utah, Washington 


Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
July 27-31 


Program details will appear in future issues of 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 























